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“ Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached.” 



CONVERSATIONS OF S' W AMI VI JNANANAND A 

Rama Krishna Mission Sevashrama, Rangoon : December 1936 



As the Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Swami Vijnanananda visited Ran- 
goon in December 1936 and stayed at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama for a week. 
A large number of devotees and friends 
living in Rangoon and other parts of Burma 
came to meet the Swami and seek the bene- 
fit of his spiritual teachings and instructions. 
The Swami, as usual, was free with all like 
a child and spoke inspiring words to those 
who approached him with their spiritual 
problems. 

Talking of renunciation, the Swami ob- 
served : 'God is indeed infinitely greater 
than all the things of this world held so dear 
by man. Attaining Him, nothing more 
remains to be attained. Rightly has it been 
said in the Gita , “That on gaining which one 
thinks there is no greater gain”. Of course 
it is very difficult to attain Him. Renuncia- 
tion of any kind is highly conducive to 
religious life. It increases strength of mind 



and dispassion for the world. Renunciation 
is indeed a very good thing/ 

Referring to a young Brahmaeharin of the 
Sevashrama, Swami Vijnanananda said, Tt is 
very good that these young boys have left 
their hearth and home for God. It is indeed 
an unfortunate thing if they cannot realize 
God by the unhelpful Samskaras of their 
past misdeeds. But it is an undeniable fact 
that they have renounced their home as well 
as their nearest and dearest ones for God. 
This alone has ennobled their lives. One has 
to struggle hard to renounce one’s, all. 
Renunciation purifies and spiritualizes life 
more than any austerity or work. It does 
not matter what things a person renounces, 
but praise be to him who possesses even a 
little of the grand spirit of renunciation. 
When a person has got the spirit of renuncia- 
tion in him, he can renounce all whenever the 
time becomes ripe for it. There is no hope 
of achieving anything in religious life without 
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renunciation. They speak highly of King 
Janaka. The Master used to say, ‘‘Up till 
now we have heard of one King Janaka 
only”. He must have undergone severe 
austerities in his previous incarnations. 
Everybody cannot expect to become like 
King Janaka overnight, without practising 
the austerities and the Sadhana he did. It 
was he alone who could say, “When my city 
(kingdom) of Mithiia is on fire, nothing of 
mine is really burnt”. He was steady in 
Self-knowledge. Renunciation is the first 
step to Self-knowledge. It is within the 
reach of all to renounce something or other/ 

Swami Vijnanananda continued : ‘One 

0 

should do his duties properly and regularly 
in whichever station of life he might be placed. 
It is always uplifting to keep the mind 
occupied in some good pursuit. Go on doing 
your incumbent duties without an inordinate 
attachment to the results thereof. Truly is it 
said that the “idle brain is the devil’s work- 
shop”. Now you are here listening to me. 
It is also a kind of work. You are not sitting 
idle but hearing a good talk. Even when one 
sits quiet, breathing goes on. Breathing, 
being a function of the lungs is a kind of work. 
But if one can repeat the name of God silently 
along with breathing, it is greater work/ 

Swami Vijnanananda also spoke in glowing 
terms of the Ramayana of Valmiki, and 
related how Ratnakara, the robber, was 
transformed into Rishi Valmiki. In this 
connection the Swami described how the 
saint Tulsidas had visions of Sri Rama 
and of Hanuman as a result of his deep 
devotion, and how. later on, he composed 
the Ramayana ( Ramachariia Manasa) in 

Hindi. 

* * * 

On another day, the Swami, in the course 
of conversation, said, ‘Do you know where 
to meditate ? The Master used to say, 
“One should meditate in a quiet corner in a 
solitary forest, or within the calm mind”. 
What is the meaning of “forest” here V 

The Sadhus seated around replied, ‘Here 



“forest” means a jungle’. The Swami said, 
‘It is not so. Here “forest” means the mind, 
which being infested by strong passions, is 
likened to a forest. This jungle of the mind 
has to be cleared of all passions and prejudices 
and made clean and pure and then engaged 
in meditation on God/ 

A devotee asked, ‘Why then are the mind 
and the forest separately mentioned by the 
Master ?’ 

The Swami, in reply, said, ‘There is a 
difference. The mind here signifies the heart. 
In meditation one has to concentrate on the 
effulgence of the adorable deity in the region 
of the heart. If the chosen deity is a god, 
then one should meditate on Him as if He is 
seated on the right side of the heart, and if 
the chosen deity is a goddess then one should 
meditate on Her as if She is seated on the 
left side. Call on Him day and night, re- 
member Him constantly so that the mind 
may ever remain full of His thoughts. Parti- 
cularly at the time of death, thoughts of God 
should overflow the mind. Otherwise, if one 
breathes his. last thinking of elephants and 
horses, one is likely to be reborn as an elephant 
or a horse after death. Thinking of a deer at 
the time of death, Jadabharata was born as 
a deer in his next birth. Death is very pain- 
ful. The vital Prana occupies this body 
from infancy up to the end. Hence, attach- 
ment to the body is very strong. For this 
reason it is extremely painful to give up the 
body. If we grow intimate with an ordinary 
object even for a couple of days, the mind 
gets attached to it, and does not like to part 
with it. And the life-force has inhabited 
this mortal frame of flesh and bones from 
birth. So it is no wonder that one finds it 
difficult to give up the body at the time of 
death/ 

Addressing a devotee Swami Vijnanananda 
said, ‘AH Prarabdha Karma cannot be ex- 
hausted without suffering at least a portion 
Of it’. 

Devotee ; ‘Many are seen to undergo 
no suffering at all/ 
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The Swami : ‘Why do you look upon this 
gross body as the only form ? Besides this 
there are subtle and causal bodies. How can 
you escape from sufferings that result from 
your own past misdeeds, my child ? There is 
no way out of them either here or hereafter. 
Liberation is possible when all sufferings 
come to an end, i.e. when all past Karma is 
worked out/ 

To a devotee who requested the Swami 
to give further talks on spiritual matters, he 
replied, ‘It is no use hearing too many things 
about God at one time. Listen to a few 
salient things that satisfy your mind and 
then put them into practice*. On this occa- 
sion, he related the story of Vasishtha cursing 
his son for instructing a sinner to repeat the 
name of God thrice for the atonement of his 
sins while repeating it once would have been 
more than sufficient. Another devotee ex- 
pressed genuine earnestness to hear of God 
from the Swami. To him the Swami said, 



with great emphasis, ‘God is one, without a 
second. Realize this ; nothing more is 
necessary/ 

Swami Vijnanananda gave initiation to 
more than hundred persons while at Rangoon. 
One day, addressing the initiated disciples, 
the Swami said, ‘Do you know what the true 
meaning of initiation is ? It is to offer the 
initiated person at the feet of the Lord even 
as one offers flowers with sandal-paste. Pray 
to the Lord at least twice a day, preferably 
in the morning and evening. Pray to Him 
thus : “0 Lord, I have taken refuge at Thy 
feet. I am your child. Hold my hand and 
lead me on along the path of life. O Father, 
do not ever forget this child of yours. On 
the last day of my life on earth, when dark- 
ness will prevail on all sides, come to me 
unasked and take me to the other side of life. 
Do not forsake me on that fateful day/ 5 * 
The Swami uttered these words so sweetly 
and softly that many were moved to tears. 



SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL 

By the Editor 

A dkyatmaj fid n a n ity a tv am tatvajndn artkadarsanam 
E t ajj ndnamiti pro k tci maj nd nam yadato* nyatkd 

‘Constant application to spiritual knowledge (of the Self) , and (deep) insight into the 
real meaning and object of the knowledge of Truth : this (indeed) is declared to be Know- 

ledge, and all that is (other than and) contrary to it is ignorance/ (Gita, XIII. 11) . 

Experience has taught man that the world avoidance of its opposite. The process of 
is a place where much is to be endured and living, from cradle to grave, is, in fact, a 
little to be enjoyed. Whether by accident or continuous movement towards the attainment 
design, man’s life on earth is beset with a of more and more happiness, both here and 
variety of hopes and fears, of achievements hereafter. The means employed for the 
and disappointments. Though man is far achievement of happiness are more or less 
removed from the amoeba, there is a prepotent external, viz. the body, the senses, and the 
desire common to all living beings under the mind, in and through which everyone seeks 
sun, from the unicellular creature to homo satisfaction and fulfilment of one’s desires. 
sapiens, viz. the desire for happiness and the The natural tendency of man is to dwell on 
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external objects and look for happi- 
ness in the enjoyment of material pleasures. 
Accordingly all his knowledge and ingenuity 
are attuned to the lifetime object of amassing 
worldly riches and gaming powers for domi- 
neering over others. But there are some, 
few and far between, to whom the little joys 
and sorrows of the phenomenal world of 
names and forms are of no serious consequence 
though they are perfectly normal human 
beings and do not unreasonably deny or shun 
life’s experiences. Through a discriminatory 
understanding of what is perennial and what 
ephemeral, they seek everlasting happiness 
by refusing to come under the sway of passions 
and prejudices that flesh is subject to. While 
scientific knowledge has fostered an inordi- 
nate craving for greater possession and 
enjoyment, renunciation and spirituality have 
bestowed on mankind what is infinitely good, 
beautiful, and true. 

The biologist’s explanation of the physical 
basis of life and the naturalist’s theories of the 
origin and perpetuation of species, which 
were popular for a time, do not hold water any 
longer. Even the rank materialist has never 
felt quite satisfied with the scientific view of 
his body and mind. How can man, the 
‘mighty creature’ who is the creator of science 
itself, be persuaded to find solace in the 
following chemical analysis of ‘What a man 
is made of ? i.e. the chemical contents of a 
man weighing ten stones are, — fat enough for 
seven bars of soap, sulphur enough for a 
packet of sulphur tablets, iron to make a 
two-mch nail, carbon enough for 9,000 lead 
pencils, phosphorus enough for making 2,200 
match-heads, lime sufficient to whitewash 
a chicken coop, magnesium for a dose of 
salts, and water enough to fill a ten -gallon 
barrel. (From The Miracle of Life), It is 
also said that the total cost of these ingre- 
dients that go to make up man will not be 
more than a few shillings. Such a matter-of- 
fact assessment of man’s worth, though 
factually precise, cannot but have a depress- 
ing and disintegrating influence on human 



nature. Scientific knowledge which aims at 
understanding truth by investigating facts 
as they are and phenomena as they occur, 
scrupulously refraining from probing into the 
depths of reality underlying all existence, is 
confronted with obvious limitations. In 
their ceaseless struggle for gaining mastery 
over Nature and under the pretext of sticking 
to facts only, scientists, till some years ago, 
behaved no better than dogmatic priests of 
physical laws. They formulated numerous 
hypothetical theories, many of them short- 
lived — the earlier theories being exploded 
by later ones — , and ignored or ridiculed the 
essential values of life as ‘unscientific’ super- 
stitions. 

Despite the claim of exactitude and 
infallibility put forward by scientists for the 
laws of science, the exceptions to the rule 
displayed by natural phenomena are numer- 
ous. Failing to offer any satisfactory explana- 
tions to such ‘transgressions’ of natural law 
as the behaviour of water below 4°C. or the 
rise of sap in plants against gravity or the 
vagaries of the electron, science dodges round 
these challenges. Till very recently physicists 
continued to be dominated by the notion that 
that which could not be perceived by the 
physical senses could not exist, and that the 
test of reality lay in our being able to ‘see and 
touch’ the thing under consideration even as 
a hard piece of solid matter ‘lying out there 
in space’. The so-called ‘scientific* attitude 
of the nineteenth century, essentially mate- 
rialistic and manifestly heterodox, was not 
a little responsible for the two devastating 
world wars within the last half a century. 
Those responsible for this have done a great 
disservice to humanity by laying the em- 
phasis wrongly on the over-development of 
the intellect and inventive genius at the cost 
of the affective and conative parts of the 
human mind which were left undeveloped 
and undisciplined. Breadth of vision was 
sacrificed for depth of knowledge. By 
discouraging an abiding faith in the things 
of the spirit and disregarding the intuitional 
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approach to reality, this scientific materialism 
failed to lead humanity to the ultimate goal 
of science, viz. the development of knowledge 
for the benefit and enrichment of the life of 
man. 

None can deny the need for scientific 
investigations or minimize the importance of 
inventions and discoveries. The contribution 
of science to the advancement of systematized 
knowledge of man and Nature and to the 
betterment of the material aspect of life is 
immense. The lifelong labours of many a 
scientist are at the back of most of the 
modern improvements and works of human 
civilization. The gifts of science have con- 
siderably reduced man’s helplessness in the 
face of Nature’s inexorable laws. Science 
has undoubtedly a great message for man- 
kind provided it is recognized that science is 
something more than the mere discovery of 
facts and study of the forces of Nature. The 
real spirit of science is as noble as the spiritual 
ideal, and the lofty aims which motivate the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge are the attain- 
ment of freedom and the love of truth. 
Science, according to an eminent Indian 
scientist, is a form of specialized discipline, 
'a method of controlled observations and 
experiments recorded with absolute honesty’, 
without fear of punishment or hope of 
reward. Tt is a confidence that truth can 
be discovered. It is a faith that truth is 
worth discovering.’ Though science itself is 
not to blame for the ills that our troubled 
age is heir to, one would wish the votaries 
of science had faithfully adhered to honesty 
of purpose and pursued knowledge for its 
own sake, or still better, for the joy of mak- 
ing discoveries conducive towards a better 
state of human affairs. 

While theoretical science professes high 
ideals and raises hopes of leading man to the 
promised land, app^ed science has so far 
belied these expectations. Can it be gainsaid 
that the deplorable- consequences of prostitu- 
ting scientific * knowledge to the nefarious 
purposes of dictators and militarists are 

% 



largely responsible for the increasing com- 
plexity and insecurity of modern life and 
for the degradation into which the human 
spirit has been plunged P Do the scientists, 
following close on the heels of politicians, 
pause to think that each new invention of 
a war- weapon makes human existence more 
vulnerable, necessitating the invention of a 
more deterrent weapon, and that the vicious 
link is endless until the whole of humanity 
is destroyed ? How very encouraging to 
some and discouraging to others to be told 
that scientists are making ah intensive search 
for more powerful weapons of offence and 
defence, and have scored gains in the quest 
for techniques to neutralize the effectiveness 
of mass destruction weapons 1 .Naturally one 
is tempted to ask ‘Whither science ?’ and 
‘Wherefore this development of scientific 
research for unholy gains ?’ 

Children, while learning their copy-book 
maxim ‘Knowledge is power’, can scarcely 
imagine that when they grow up they will 
be called upon to interpret this statement to 
mean ‘the acquisition of scientific knowledge 
with a view to exercising coercive power 
over men’. Conditions of modern life are far 
from helping children acquire the routines 
of civilized life without experiencing a sense 
of overwhelming frustration. Modern know- 
ledge, especially psychology and its successor 
psychoanalysis, has reinforced the possibili- 
ties of frustration and self-aggrandizement 
by failing to develop constructive ways of 
channelling man’s emotional urges and 
aggressive tendencies. Modern education 
too has not succeeded in mitigating frustration 
owing to its woeful lack of purposiveness and 
human touch. ‘No wonder, then, with his 
mind ravaged in this way, man invents wars 
and destruction as the only way of escape, 
from the intolerable sense of frustration and 
disappointment within.’ Truth, beauty, and 
goodness, and above all spirituality are the 
essence of life. Self-fulfilment is achieved 
completely and directly through Self-know- 
ledge and love of God or Divinity Itself. By 
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denying the soul of man its indispensable 

spiritual sustenance, the vast mass of secular 
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knowledge, including the humanities, cannot 
rescue man from becoming a willing slave to 
the complexes of fear, sex, and hatred. 

In India, knowledge (vidyd) in general 
was roughly bifurcated into spiritual ( para or 
adhydtma) and secular (apard or laukika) 
branches, both of which were held sacred 
and harmoniously blended in the process of 
education. The watertight distinction be- 
tween religious education and secular educa- 
tion, so common in the West, is unknown to 
India where there has never been a formal 
religion, or doctrinaire ethics, or any fear of 
an intolerant clergy. The Supreme Wisdom 
through which man attains to the realization 
of the Atman ( Brahma-vidya ) is always con- 
sidered the highest knowledge par excellence. 
Through story, dialogue, and every other 
method of instruction, the Upanishads 
repeatedly impress upon us the inability of 
the impure and unsubdued finite senses to 
realize the Knowledge of the Infinite Brah- 
man. And it is through the spiritual aware- 
ness of the inherent divinity of the soul and 
oneness of all existence that man reaches 
ultimate perfection. Realizing Brahman 
one verily becomes Brahman ( Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavati) . Whereas scientific 
knowledge of finite material entities secures 
for man a sort of power over Nature, spiri- 
tual knowledge of the Infinite Self brings 
man face to face with Reality. And such a 
person gains supreme mastery over not only 
external nature but also internal nature and 
all the worlds, visible and invisible. 

There is no doubt that the common man’s 
interest in the physical sciences is primarily 
due to their technical applications in the 
field of everyday life. He is concerned more 
with the finished product of the factory than 
with the patient, devoted research work of 
the scientist, and is often unable to under- 
stand that mere love of truth and not per- 
sonal gain or public approbation can be the 
motive of such scientific research. It is not 



the methods or conclusions of science that 
are at fault but the guiding spirit with which 
those conclusions are given practical shape 
under the sanction of scientific authority. 

s 

The civilization of the West is a typical 
product of the age of science and technology. 
In a rapidly changing world, advancing at 
an ever increasing rate of evolution and 
application of scientific and technical know- 
ledge, none but those who are obstinately 
blind to facts can fail to recognize the neces- 
sity and importance of science to human life. 
But instead of playing the humble 
role set for it even by its great pioneers and 
leaders, science, in modern times, is gradual- 
ly occupying a dominating place in the 
general scheme of things human, crowding 
out the essential spiritual values. The study 
of scientific knowledge without the spiritual 

ideal will invariably engender a lop-sided 
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psychical growth of the individual and a kind 
of mass neurosis. 

Some protagonists of science who exhibit 
an anti-religious bias argue that science is 
ethically neutral and, as such, has nothing 
to say about what is right and what 
is wrong. Consequently, they ' hold that 
science cannot be made responsible for 
the destruction and devastation resulting 
from the doings of man who, at the dictate 
of his animal passion, is out to misapply 
science and the truths available to science. 
Furthermore, they assert that being a scientist 
implies being ‘scientifically’ honest, not be- 
cause of any religious beliefs but because ‘it 
is part and parcel of th^ scientific profession'. 
Quite so. Scientists who work at top speed 
in the name of advancement of science and 
succeed in producing on a large scale ‘secret 
weapons’ which cannot be used otherwise than 
for destruction of life and property, can well 
choose to remain ‘neutral’ and unconcerned 
regarding the ignoble use which those 
weapons are put to. They may escape being 
accused as war-mongers by putting the 
engines of destruction into the hands of others 
and leaving it to them to do the 'dirty job’. 
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But it does not absolve them from the obliga- West who have accumulated for themselves 
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tion to ensure that their inventions and dis- 
coveries are not meant exclusively for destruc- 
tive purposes only. Science, as every other 
branch of human knowledge, has a moral 
responsibility to better man materially, cul- 
turally,* and spiritually. The advancement 
of science will defeat its purpose if it does 
hot, simultaneously and progressively, carry 
forward man as a whole to the heights of 
civilization and reinforce his faith in a positive 
and purposeful conception of life. 

The Ckbdndogya Upanishad narrates the 
anecdote of Sanatkumara instructing Narada 
in the Supreme Knowledge of Brahman. 
Narada had studied the different branches 
of the sciences and arts, but with all that 
knowledge he knew that he could not over- 
come grief and delusion which bound men to 
an ephemeral existence subject to disease, 
decay, and death. He, therefore, requested 
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Sanatkumara to teach him that knowledge 
which would permanently liberate him from 
the shackles of sorrow and suffering and carry 
him beyond the pale of relative existence. 
Sanatkumara told Narada that all the sciences 
and arts the latter had studied were only a 
name. He taught Narada about Brahman 
through such symbols as speech (vdk) , mind 
(manas) , desire ( sahkalpa ) , mind-stuff 
( chitta ) , and meditation ( dhytina ) . Through 
these Narada was finally instructed in That 
which is Infinite (Bhumd) , beyond which 
there is nothing. According to the Vedanta, all 
knowledge is inherent in the Atman which is 
of the essence of existence-knowledge-bliss 
absolute, and the more we are able to mani- 
fest the divinity within the deeper will grow 
our understanding of man and Nature. True 
atid lasting happiness lies in gaining that 
Knowledge of the Infinite by knowing which 
everything else can be known (yo vai Bhumd 
tat sukham, nalpe sukhamasti ) . 

India, the most advanced country at one 
time in the past, has undoubtedly been left 
far behind in the fields of modern science and 
technology by some of the countries of the 



immense wealth, energy, and power through 

scientific skill. It is no secret that India’s 

* 

retardation in this respect is due to a variety 
of extraneous causes conspiring together 
against her, and we shall not go into these now. 
However, the myth that her sorry plight is 
the inevitable consequence of her age-long 
preoccupation with things spiritual rather 
than mundane has long been nailed to the 
counter. But we still come across stray 
cases of such monstrous ignorance on the part 
of Western authors. 

India was at no time a victim of any 
world-negating and pessimistic philosophy of 
life. The Indian mind was always for robust 
optimism and virile life-affirmation, regulated 
by an undercurrent of spiritual equanimity. 
The attainment of Parabrahfnan-conseious- 
ness is the very antithesis of the view of 
world-worthlessness born out of frustrations 
and disappointments. All the great teachers 
of the world, most of all the seers of India, 
have emphasized that the Kingdom of God 
has to be sought first, on the achievement of 
which everything else of this world as well 
as of all the worlds will be found to have 
been already attained. In laying down his plan 
of work among the masses of India, Swami 
Vivekananda wanted that anna-dana (mate- 
rial help) and secular vidya-dana (intellectual 
knowledge and technical education) should 
be given in a manner leading up to spiritual 
jhana-dana (Sadhanas to attain God-realiza- 
tion through renunciation . and service) . 
Established firmly in this Supreme Knowledge 

which forms the fundamental basis of all forms 
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of knowledge, the Sthitaprajna (man of 
steady wisdom) ‘becomes the lord of himself ; 
his movements are unfettered in all the worlds’ 
(sa svardt bhavati , tasya sarvesu lokesu 
kamaedro bhavati) ( Chkandogya Up., 

VII. 25.2). 

Do the wiseacres who swear by scientific 
dogmas and postulates not think it worth while 
to turn their sharp analytical minds to the 
discovery of the noble truths of the unseen 
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transcendental world ? Do they not stop to 
probe into the meaning and purpose of the 
teachings of those who are the salt of the 
earth ? Tor, what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ?’ Intense cultivation of science over a 
period of the last two centuries in the West 
has certainly advanced and strengthened the 
organizations of society and the State mate- 
rially, while the individual has perceptibly 
withered away. Within this short period in 
the course of history, we find that the largest 
number of wars have been waged and numer- 
ous isms of every type from materialism to 
anarchy have appeared and disappeared, 
leaving man ethically and spiritually exhaust- 
ed. It could not have been otherwise. Science 

has endowed man with remarkable inventive 
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skill and the mysteries of Nature stand 
fully revealed to him. Every bit of new 
knowledge unlocks deeper vaults of further 
knowledge, and enables man to march on 
rapidly and gleefully to the conquest of new 
fields of knowledge. But, alas ! he lacks the 
faith in his ability to utilize his knowledge 
to good account. The secular knowledge 
which has placed tremendous power at his 
disposal has not invested him with self-con- 
trol or spiritual wisdom without which he is 
worse off than a child playing with fire. This 
scientific materialism, clinging to unverified 
inferences based on a partial and considerab- 
ly narrow view of truth, has, with sedulous 
care, attempted to smother the still small 
voice that wells forth from the depths of 
man’s essential being. 

It is a happy augury that the latest con- 
clusions of science go to confirm the findings 
of the Vedantie seers, viz. the oneness of 
existence and the Absolute Reality that is 
immanent and transcendent. The rift 
between physics and .philosophy has consider- 
ably narrowed down, if not altogether dis- 
appeared. Matter and spirit, though to all 
appearances they seem to be two distinct 
things, are really two different forms of one 
substance, even as different forces in Nature 



are but. the varying manifestations of the 
One Force. The spiritual value of scientific 
training has been expressed in unmistakable 
terms by leaders of science many of whom 
were deeply religious. In . the West, 
many persons of light and leading have 
frankly expressed their conviction that mere 
knowledge of the secular sciences is not enough 
for the betterment of humankind, and that 
the individual should have great faith in 
himself and in God. Psychologists • are of 
firm opinion that all the sciences, wealth, and 
power in the world cannot save man from a 
psychic catastrophe which may lead to 
lunacy or suicide. 

Scientific learning bereft of the spiritual 
ideal is not worth its salt. Science has been 
struggling for years in its attempt to bring 
freedom to man, but in vain. No amount of 
knowledge of the external world has been 
able to solve the problem^ of life and 
death. But the scientist is unwilling to own 
defeat and seems prepared to wait for a few 
thousand years more, hoping to get at the 
ultimate principle which is beyond time, space, 
and causation, with the help of data conveyed 
by the finite mind and the senses. Mean- 
while, under the shadow of modern scientific 
civilization, the dignity and individuality of 
man lies humbled in the dust, and the hopes 
of a golden age are yielding place to fears of 
a new dark age. As a result of worshipping 
the creature instead of the Creator, and pro- 
pagating the doctrines of struggle for exis- 
tence, sexual selection, and survival of the 
fittest, the scientifically advanced West today 
finds itself in a predicament as if it were 
seated on the crater of an active volcano. 

The end and aim of the Vedanta philoso- 
phy is to awaken man to the spiritual aware- 
ness of the divinity ever present in. him as 
in all other beings. Faith in God is always 
accompanied by an infinite faith in oneself. 
Such awareness and faith make man fearless 
and the master of his destiny, for even as the 
present is the result of his past deeds, he can 
shape the future in accordance with his 
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present actions. Swami Vivekananda has 
drawn the pointed attention of his country- 
men to the need for combining knowledge 
and activity with love and renunciation in 
order to be able to strive for one’s own libera- 
tion ( moksa ) and ‘for the good of the many, 
for the welfare of the many’ ( bahu jam 
hitdya , bahu jana sukhdya ) . In the words 
of the Swami, ‘What we want are Western 



science coupled with Vedanta, Brahmacharya 
as the guiding motto, and also Shraddha and 
faith in one’s own self*. The realization of 
spiritual onenessi alone can inspire these 
qualities. And the regeneration of humanity 
is dependent upon the practical application 
and effective implementation of this spiritual 
oneness in the individual and collective life 
of man. 



THE MESSAGE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Dr. S. C. Chatterjee 



Sri Ramakrishna is one of those divine 
personages whom the world needs for the 
good of mankind. The history of mankind 
is a record of the rise and fall, the growth 
and decay of different cultures and civiliza- 
tions in different countries of the world 
through different ages. Any particular age 
in human history presents certain general 
problems which bear on the world at large 
and certain special problems which touch 
the life of this, or that nation and its parti- 
cular culture and civilization. It does not 
lie in the powers of an ordinary man with 
his limited knowledge to throw much light 
on these problems and help his fellowmen to 
find their solutions. In the face of such 
universal and national problems men feel the 
need of guidance from certain supermen 
who by virtue of their godlike qualities lead 
them from darkness to light, from death to 
life, and from untruth to truth. They are 
the saviours of mankind, the prophets and 
incarnations of God on the earth. They 
come to the world as a new light and 
a new life, bring to man the message 
of God, and leave the same behind them 
for the deliverance of man from sin and 
suffering. 

Sri Ramakrishna as one such divine man 
has left his message for the good of the 
world in general and that of India in parti- 
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cular. He was born in Bengal in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In this 
century the world was faced with certain 
momentous problems and India had her 
special religious, social, and political pro- 
blems. On the cultural side, we find a con- 
flict between the materialistic and mechanistic 
civilizations of the West and the spiri- 
tualistic and humanistic civilizations 
of the East, especially of India. In the 
history of Western thought, the eighteenth 
century is regarded as an age of enlighten- 
ment. It was no doubt an enlightenment 
of the human intellect brought about by the 
development of rationalistic thought and the 
scientific study of Nature. But its effects on 
Western life were almost disastrous. For 
what was gained on the side of man’s physical 
and intellectual life was lost on the moral 
and spiritual side of it. While there was a 
large supply of the material comforts and 
physical amenities of man’s life, there was a 
marked impoverishment and deterioration of 
his moral and religious life. Faith made 
room for scepticism, theism for atheism, and 
morality for expediency. It seems that 
Western civilization as it stands at present, 
is a body without a soul. 

The contact of the West with the East 
through the British rule in India had the 
effect of terribly shaking the foundations of 
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Indian culture. It is a culture with a moral 
and spiritual outlook. It looks upon the 
universe as the manifestation of an eternal 
and ail-pervading spirit and as governed by 
an eternal moral law. The faith in an eternal 
moral order — a law that makes for regularity 
and righteousness and works in the gods, the 
heavenly bodies, and all living beings — per- 
vades the entire history of India’s ancient 
culture. It may be traced in the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Puranas, and in almost all 
the Indian systems of philosophy and religion. 
Along with this faith we find the belief that 
the universe is a moral stage for the educa- 
tion of all individual souls in accordance with 
the moral law of Karma, The law of Karma 
brings it about that in the moral stage of 
the universe all living beings get the dress 
and the part that befit them, and that if they 
are to rise higher in life in future they must 
act well in the present. The ultimate end 
of this process of evolution is man’s liberation 
through moral perfection and spiritual reali- 
zation. Men are the sons of the Immortal 
God, and it is their divine destiny to realize 
God m this or some other life and thereby 
become absolutely free from all sin and 
suffering. These fundamental elements of 
Indian culture viz. faith in God, faith in the 
unity of gods, men and all other things and 
beings as manifestations of God, belief in 
the law of Karma and in man’s divine 
destiny — were subjected to severe adverse 
criticism} by many enlightened Western 
scholars, educationists, and Christian missiona- 
ries. The result was that the younger 
generation of the Indian people who were 
imbued with Western thought and culture 
through the medium of English education in 
this country lost all faith in their own religion 
and culture. They became either indifferent 
and apathetic towards them or discarded 
them with sneer and contempt. Many of 
them became converts to some other religion, 
while others founds shelter in some refined 
and abstract form of Hinduism. 

It was at this critical juncture in the 
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history of Indian culture and civilization 
that Sri Ramakrishiui appeared in India 
and chose as the centre of his religious acti- 
vities and teachings, the garden-temple of 
Dakshineshwar which was nearest to the 
then stronghold of English education and 
Western enlightenment. In his life we find 
the embodiment of India’s eternal religion 
and culture. It is the eternal Hindu thought 
and religion (Sanatana Dharma) which 
became incarnate in him. It is a spiritua- 
listic culture indeed. But it is true to the 
kindred points of heaven and earth and 
does not ignore either the material needs and 
comforts or the spiritual hankering and 
well-being of man’s total life. It recognizes 
wealth, enjoyment, virtue, and liberation 
( artha , Joama, dharma , and inoksa) as the 
four ultimate ends of human life and activity. 
It is a mistake to think that Indian thought 
and Hindu religion are other-worldly and 
world-negating. What it does is not to 
suppress and negate our natural life and 
its satisfaction, but to emphasize the 
importance of man's religious life and of 
spiritual values. What the consequences of 
an one-sided emphasis on man’s animal life 
and nature are we can very well understand 
from modern history. If mankind is to be saved 
from an impending perdition and utter 
annihilation towards which it is being led by 
the feverish race for wealth and power 
among some races and nations, the world’s 
attention should be turned to Indian culture 
and religion as embodied in the life and teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna. In them we find a 
proper adjustment between material and 
spiritual values and a rational subordination 
of the lower ends of wealth and enjoyment 
to the higher ones of virtue and liberation. 
Kamini and Kanchana, i.e. sensual enjoyment 
and wealth, teaches Sri Ramakrishna, are 
objects which are not to be sought for but 
shunned by the spiritual aspirant, although 
an ordinary man of the world should give 
them a subordinate place in the scheme of 
his worldly life. 
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Turning next to the religious history of 
the world, we find how the human race has 
been faced with serious problems from time 
to time. The problems arise out of the 
conflict of different religions followed by 
different nations and countries of the world. 
The conflict of religions is a perpetual source 
of distrust, hatred, persecution, and oppres- 
sion among the different races and nations 
of the world. This is especially the case 
when religion is made the handmaid, of 
politics, and political leaders use it as a handy 
tool in their diplomatic game. If any illustra- 
tion of this truth is wanted one has only to 
turn his attention to the horrible tales of 
the most irreligious, nay inhuman, acts of 
crime committed by the followers of one 
religion on those of another. And all this is 
committed in the name of religion in order 
to serve political ends. It is high time that 
all men and women in the world should know 
the truth about Religion and religions. 
While religions are many, Religion is one. 
There are many religions in the world because 
the religious needs of different people are 
different and require different ways of satis- 
fying them. So long as men are what they 
are, i.e, different in their taste, talent, and 
temperament, there must be different religions 
in the world. But this fact does not in any 
way contradict the essential unity of different 
religions. The essence of religion lies in a 
man’s personal experience of God, his 
recognition of all men as sons of God, the 
spirit of service to suffering humanity, and 
the loye of God Almighty. These constitute 
the Essence of religion, and in regard to them 
all religions must agree ; otherwise they will 
not be religion at all. These are two of the 
many truths inculcated by the Sanatana. 
Dharma or eternal religion of the Hindus. 
These, again, are the truths which Sri 
Ramakrishna demonstrated through his 
intense life of Sadhana and his spiritual 
realizations, and left as his message to the 
world torn by conflicting religions and warring 
creeds. In them lies the remedy for religious 



malady and fanatical fury. If these truths 
are learnt and practised in life by the followers 
of the major faiths in the world, the world 
may be saved ; if not, it is doomed. Let the 
world’s attention be turned to the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna that the essence of 
religion lies primarily in man’s realization of 
God and that so many religions are so many 
paths that lead to the same goal, i.e. God. 

Let us now consider what light we get on 
some social problems from the teachings of 
Ramakrishna. One of the urgent social 
problems of Indian life at present is that of 
the reconstruction of Hindu society in 
consonance with the ancient tradition on the 
one hand and the modern conditions of life 
on the other. That The old order changeth 
to give place to the new’ is proverbially true 
in respect of the social life of man. The same 
social structure cannot stand when the condi- 
tions of life undergo change. This is perhaps 
the main reason why the social system of 
the ancient Hindus has now broken down 
and left us in a virtually chaotic state of 
social life. There was a time when the social 
system had a religious basis and sanction. 
In the Vedic and the Puranic period of Indian 
history there were only four classes in Hindu 
society which were arranged in an hierarchy 
mainly based on the virtues and duties of 
the members belonging to each class. In 
course of time, however, these classes hardened 
into castes determined by birth and were 
split into innumerable sub-castes. The 
presence of so many castes and sub-castes in 
Hindu society has become meaningless to-day 
and threatens the social solidarity of the 
Hindus. At present the members of the 
higher castes are not infrequently found to 
be wanting in the special qualities and virtues 
that determine their castes, while the members 
of any caste can indiscriminately own the 
duties and responsibilities of any other caste. 
In view of the actual facts and circumstances 
of our present-day life, the proper course of 
social reconstruction would be to re-emphasize 
the spiritual basis of society wherein the 
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classes are determined by moral and spiritual 
gifts and capacities, and where no castes are 
determined by birth alone, and no disabilities 
are suffered on the ground of caste and no 
inhuman treatment of one caste by another 
is countenanced. In the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna, a discerning student may 
find the basis of a new social system on just 
lines. All men who approached him for 
spiritual help and guidance would receive the 
same kindly treatment and loving care, irres- 
pective of their birth, social status, and earthly 
possessions. In the light of his knowledge 
of Brahman, he saw in all men the manifesta- 
tion of God in different forms and degrees, 
and in all women the presence of the Divine 
Mother. All women in the world were to 
him the living embodiments of the Supreme 
Deity and, therefore, the fit objects of religious 
adoration and reverent worship. There were 
among his direct disciples men belonging to 
different castes and having different social 
positions. But he made no distinction among 
them merely on these grounds. Even men 
who were outwardly fallen and sinful would 
receive his affectionate attention, provided 
they were sincere seekers of truth and 
devoted sons of God. Just as the sun’s 
rays make no distinction between the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, so would 
his universal love make no difference between 
man and man simply on the ground of caste, 
creed, or nationality. The Ramakrishna 
Order has kept up this tradition of the 
equality and fraternity of men both inside 
it and in its relations with the world outside. 

The importance of social service for any 
scheme of social reconstruction cannot be 
overemphasized. Society is not merely the 
collective body of all the individuals who are 
its members. It is an organic whole of which 
the different sections are the constituent limbs 
and individual members are the cells. The 
good of the whole depends on the good of 
the parts, and vice versa. If any of the parts 
be weakened or diseased, it will adversely 
affect the whole and throw it out of order. 



Similarly, any disturbance of the social order 
as a whole will react unfavourably on the 
parts and throw them out of joint. Hence 
in a healthy social organization, the parts 
must contribute to the good of the whole, and 
the whole must take care of the parts and 
conduce to their well-being. Social service 
is a general name for the various ways in 
which the members of a society may contri- 
bute to the social welfare either individually 
or collectively. These ways include such 
things as charity to the poor, relief to the 
distressed, medical help to the sick, and 
education to the illiterate. 

Social service may be limited in its scope 
to a particular society or it may be as wide 
as humanity itself. So also, it may be based 
on the idea of man’s natural equality as in 
the modern creed of communism. Or it may 
also be based on the idea of man’s divinity 
as in Hinduism in general and Vedantism in 
particular. It may be noted here that the 
idea of man’s natural equality is unworkable 
as a basis of social philosophy. It is not true 
that all men and women are endowed by 
nature with the same gifts and capacities, 
and that they are entitled to the same posi- 
tion in society. All that we are justified in 
saying is that they have in them the same 
potentiality and the same urge for develop- 
ment and perfection and that they should be 
given equal opportunities for self-realization. 
This follows from the fact that they come 
from the same source i.e. God. Men and 
women have in them an irrepressible urge 
towards unlimited power, knowledge, and 
happiness, because they are the sons and 
daughters of God who is infinite existence- 
consciousness-bliss itself. If this be so, it 
behoves a person to serve his fellow-beings 
in all possible ways, not so much because 
they have a natural right or claim upon him 
as that it is his sacred duty to serve his God 
in them. This is the spiritual basis of social 
service according to the Sanatana Dharma of 
the Hinidus. It is the same idea that once 
inspired the stirring message of Sri Rama- 
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krishna to his devoted disciple, Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘Not kindness but service’, 
says he, ‘should be the motto of our life in. 
doing good to the poor, for they are the living 
manifestations of God in the world*. Hindu- 
ism has not failed to mould the life and 
conduct of many a follower of this faith by 
its inspiring ideal of social service. It has 
led some of them to accept as ‘the highest 
ideal of man’s life neither kingdom, nor 
heaven, nor liberation but the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity’. 

Natvaham Kdmaye rdjyam na svargam 
ndpunarbhavam , 

Kdmaye dufikhataptanam pmninamartti- 
ndsanam. 

The message of Sri Ramakrishna on social 



service had a similar effect on thel life of 
Swami Vivekananda, who in one of his 
inspiring and epoch-making utterances, said : 
‘May I be bom again and again and suffer 
thousands of miseries, so that I may worship 
the only God that exists, the only God I 
believe in, the sum total of all souls — and 
above all my God the wicked, my God the 
miserable, my God the poor of all races, of 
all species, is the special object of my 
worship*. It is high time that the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna was preached and propa- 
gated throughout the world, tom by religious 
and cultural conflicts and besmirched by 
communal jealousies and fanatical jehads, so 
that it may bring peace and happiness to 
war-weary and unhappy mankind. 



VEDANTA, THE PER ENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 

By Swami Sambuddhananda 



Vedanta literally means the end or the 
final peak of knowledge, i.e. the knowledge 
of the Self. The noblest end of human life 
is Self-realization. All living beings are con- 
stantly in search of it, either consciously or 
unconsciously. The achievement of this end 
is identical with the attainment of the acme 
of all knowledge and bliss. 

The true Self is birthless and deathless, 
immortal, immutable, infinite, and eternal. 
The paths leading to the realization of the 
Self are many, nay, infinite in number : they 
are like innumerable radii leading from the 
circumference of existence to its centre. But 
the paths are beset with the thorns of igno- 
rance and inertia and are as difficult to 
traverse as the razor’s edge. 

Different people have different .concep- 
tions of the Self. Some identify it with the 
body, some with the vital force, the mind, 
or the intellect, and some with the primordial 
insentience, or a mixture of sentience and 
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insentience, or even as a void or a state 
through or in which all experiences are 
negated. The Vedantists declare all such 
persons to be under illusion. According to 
them, the Self is a supreme state of pure 
consciousness which underlies but is altogether 
unlike our bodily, mental, and intellectual 
experiences, and which is the ultimate, 
guarantee of the identity of the Self and 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

The different conceptions of the Self 
mentioned above are based on the schools 
of philosophy current at different times in 
the history of Indian philosophical thought. 

The vast mass of untutored men and 
women (they can hardly be designated a 
school) equate the Self with the material 
existence of themselves, their families, and 
possessions, feeling (rather than thinking) 
any loss or diminution in that respect as a 
loss or reduction of what they stand for, i.e. 
their Self. 
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The Charvakas or materialists identify 
the Self with the body, for one’s body is even 
dearer than one’s son. The Self so conceived 
is naturally subject to birth, growth, decay, 
and death. 

A section of the materialists identify the 
Self with the sense organs, as the body 
without the activity of the senses would be 
no better than inert matter, and when one 
says T am blind*, the reference is to su,ch 

sense activity. 

A more advanced section of the materi- 
alists rise to the conception of Prana or the 
vital force, and hold that that is the real 
Self, for sense organs cease to function when 

bereft of the vital force. 

Another school regard the mind as the 
Self. According to it the functioning of the 
vital force is always backed by the mind as 
the directing agent. 

A certain school of Buddhists regard 
Buddhi or the intellect as the Self; they 
regard all experience as grounded on a stream 
of ideas which are thus the fundamental or 
essential entity. 

Schools such as the Prabhakaras and the 
Tarkikas hold that the Self is to be equated 
with the profound insentience that prevails 
in the soundest sleep ; this state, according 
to them, is the ultimate seed-bed for the 
germination or emergence of all experience. 

The Bhattas maintain that as the state 
of dreamless sleep consists partly of ‘uncons- 
ciousness* and partly of ‘consciousness*, the 
Self is compounded of a mixture of the two. 

Another school among the Buddhists are 
nihilists, believing the true nature of the 
Self to be Shunya or the ultimate void 
which is free from content as dreamless sleep. 

The Vedantists declare all these schools 
to be mistaken. According to them, these 
schools have missed the fact that all experience 
is lit up or illumined by pure consciousness 
which gives the man of realization the 
quintessential intuition that he is Brahman ; 
for even the person who says that the Self 
is void must need consciousness to realize it. 



The very consciousness, the Vedantists main- 
tain, by which the Self is negated, is Atman. 
The Vedantists aisu rely on scriptural 
passages wherein ‘It’ is characterized as con- 
sciousness. or pure intelligence bereft of eyes, 
ears, or nose, of the vital force, the mind, and 
the intellect. The Self, according to them, 
has three positive facets or aspects — existence, 
knowledge and bliss absolute. It is the pure 
illumination which lights up all experience 
and objects of experience which, divorced 
from it, become mere shadowy unsubstantial 
things. 

In all states of normal experience the Self 
is covered or encased in five different sheaths 
which have been named Annamaya Kosha 
(the gross physical sheath) , Pranamaya Kosha 
(the sheath of the vital force) , Manomaya 
Kosha (the sheath of the mind) , Vijnana- 
maya Kosha (the sheath of the intelligence), 
and Anandamaya Kosha (the sheath of bliss) . 
Each of these is subtler and finer than the 
one preceding it, and the finer always per- 
vades the grosser sheath. The Self or the 
Atman, however, is finer than the finest of 
all the sheaths and is altogether different 
in its nature from all of them. Its illumina- 
tion manifests and shines forth more brightly 
and intensely through the finer sheaths than 
through the grosser ones. The true nature 
of the Atman is revealed only when one 
overcomes the ignorance which makes a 
person identify himself with one or more of 
the sheaths (Kosha s) . Of these Koshas, the 
Sthula Sharira, the gross or physical body, 
comprises the Annamaya Kosha or the sheath 
that is the product of food ; the Sukshma 
Sharira, the subtle body, comprises the three 
Koshas, Prana may a, Manomaya, and Vijnana- 
maya ; while the Karana Sharira, the causal 
body, comprises the Anandamaya Kosha or 
the blissful sheath. 

This* ignorance (Avidya or Maya) is by 
nature very persistent. It persists as long 
as creation lasts through the different stages 
called Srishti (projection), Sthiti (preserva- 
tion), and Pralaya (dissolution). It has 
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two powers — that of veiling (Avarana 
Shakti) and projection (Vikshepa Shakti). 
The veiling aspect of ignorance is negative 
while the projecting aspect is positive and 
active. For instance, a rope lying on the 
road is mistaken for a snake. Ignorance is 
essentially an illusion or unsubstantial thing 
though it covers up and conceals Sachchida- 
nanda (existence, knowledge and bliss) even 
as a cloud covers up the sun which is many 
million times bigger and more powerful than 
the cloud. But however veiled or concealed 
by Maya, the true nature of the Self ever 
remains the same, as effulgent as before. 

Three steps have been prescribed by the 
Vedanta for the realization of the Supreme 
Knowledge, viz. Shravana or listening to 
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the instructions of the qualified teacher, 
Manana or reflection on such instructions 
and attaining true conviction as to the 
reality of the Self ; and Nidhidhyasana or 
realization of the true nature of the Self by 
patient, constant and persistent practice. It 
is only unremitting practice of these methods 
that can bring to man the bliss of Samadhi 
or ultimate absorption in Brahman. As a 
very necessary and important aid to such 
practice, renunciation has been enjoined by 
all spiritual teachers. The greatest renuncia- 
tion is the sacrifice of one’s ego, for the true 
nature of the Self can never be revealed so 
long as the ego and the consciousness of it 
persist. 



THE KUMBHA-ME LA AT HARDWAR 

By A Sannyasin 



It was the 13th of April, the day of the 
third and last snan (bath) of the Puma 
Kumbha Fair at Hardwar. The day was 
just breaking in the eastern sky with beauti- 
ful colours when I found myself at the brink 
of Brahmakund, almost lost in a religious 
crowd of thousands. Hardwar in the morn- 
ings seemed to seethe in the lap of hills, 
caressed by natural scenery and the Ganga 
which wound her blue beautiful ribbon round 
Hardwar. Eveiything about Hardwar 
was refreshing, even spiritual, and near 
Brahmakund where the Ganga is con- 
sidered the holiest one could feel the surge 
of a spiritual current in the air. At the 
spot known as Brahmakund, the Ganga is 
made to flow to suit man’s tastes. The water 
is just hip-deep and the current is not strong. 
Well-laid out granite steps on both sides 
make descent into the waters easy and give 
the Ganga the appearance of an improvised 
lake. Jutting out into midstream is a small, 



beautiful temple devoted to Mother Ganga 
to which is attached a chain of temples, of 
other gods and goddesses. Brahmakund 
is thus a veritable spot of beauty and holi- 
ness. A dip in the waters at Brahmakund 
on occasions like the Purna Kumbha Fair, 
the Hindus believe, bestows on them high 
religious merit, even immortality. 

Tradition has it that King Bhagiratha 
of the Ikshvaku line, the royal house which Sri 
Rama belongs to, brought down the Ganga 
from the jata (matted locks) of Shiva and 
it was at Brahmakund that the Ganga first 
touched the earth. The story goes that 
more than a million ancestors of King 
Bhagiratha were reduced to ashes by a 
Rishi’s curse in the nether world, and it was 
only the waters of the Ganga that could 
bring them back to life. King Bhagiratha, 
by the severest austerity for years, pro- 
pitiated Lord Shiva, and the Ganga who 
came down to earth at last to bless the dead 
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princes with life as also to bestow sacredness 
on coming generations. Here again, according 
to tradition, fell a few drops from the Amrita- 
Kumbha (the Vessel of Ambrosia) when 
Jayanta, the representative of the gods, 
carried it off from the Asuras after the 
churning of the ocean by the Devas and 
Asuras. It was at Brahmakund that King 
Shveta did severe Tapas to propitiate 
Brahma, the first progenitor who blessed him 
saying, ‘This place will be known after me ; 
and here the trinity Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva reside for ever and here Ganga gives 
to humanity the benefit of all the holy waters 
in India*. Not simply for these were those 
lakhs gathered there at the Brahmakund that 
morning. It was to participate in that 
special sacredness that springs to life at 
Hardwar once in twelve years on the occa- 
sion of the Kumbha-Mela. The Hindu 
astrologers say that when Brihaspati comes 
into Kumbha (Aquarius) and the sun into 
Mesha , (Aries), the occasion is invested with 
special auspiciousness and such an occasion 
coming once in twelve years is celebrated 
at Hardwar as Purna Kumbha-Mela. Thou- 
sands of Sadhus of all persuasions and 
denominations, as also hundreds of thousands 
of devotees assemble from all parts of India 
to take their bath and to share in the sacred- 
ness. Reliable sources gave out that nineteen 
lakhs came to witness the Mela. 

Purna Kumbha-Melas are also held once 
in twelve years at three other holy places of 
India, namely, Prayag (Allahabad), Ujjain, 
and Nasik on the following occasions : at 

Prayag when Brihaspati comes into Vriskaba 
(Taurus) and sun into Makara (Capri- 
comus) ; at Ujjain when Brihaspati comes 
into Simha (Leo) and sun into Mesha 
(Aries) ; and at Nasik when both Brihaspati 
and sun are in Karkataka (Cancer) . The 
Kumbha-Melas at the four places take place 
in order at intervals of three years. 

That morning, the last day of the Kumbha 
Fair, I felt myself mentally different from 
the crowd that enveloped me. When the 



crowd was attuned to the significance of 
the Kumbha, what came before my mind’s 
eye was the scene of the Ganga-Avatar (the 
descent of the Ganges) as pictured by that 
immortal artist, Ravi Varma. The Lord 
I-Iara is standing in his peculiar Yogic pose, 
his shaggy hair dishevelled, legs wide apart 
and arms locked behind, rhombussed on a 
cane, his face turned upward and his eyes 
fixed. Bhagiratha, on whose request Lord 
Shiva is bringing down the Ganga, is standing 
by in a prayerful pose. Parvati, Shiva’s 
consort, is also there, reclining on the Nandi 
(Shiva’s pet-bull and vehicle) , with a sus- 
picious smile playing on her lips, not knowing 
what her husband is up to. And down from 
the sky glides Ganga, not in torrents, but in 
a charming feminine form, her head slanting 
in coy submission to Shiva’s command, but 
her face a bit embarrassed to make her first 
appearance before her rival, Parvati. It was 
here at Brahmakund that the Ganga 
descended and I was so much preoccupied 
with this picture that I felt alone in the 
crowd. No wonder, the Ganges at Brahma- 
kund is not addressed by the people as Ganga, 
but as ‘Har-ki-PyarF, the sweetheart of 
Hara ! India’s divinities are at heart sweetly 
human : Shiva is the all-renouncing ascetic 

among the gods, the Divine Destroyer. But 
then he is also the most human and ideal 
husband of Parvati. Parvati, desirous of 
getting Shiva as her husband, performed long 
penance in the Himalayas. When she 
failed to get him, she came down to the 

earth and fixed herself to a spot with the 

* 

determination to die there if she was not 
blessed with the heart and hand of Shiva. 
Then we find the great ascetic’s heart melts ; 
Shiva makes his appearance and accepts her 
as his wife. That spot where Parvati did her 
Tapas and was blessed by Shiva is here at 
Hardwar, two miles away from Brahmakund, 
and is known as Bilwakeshwar. Hardwar is 
studded with holy associations, of Shiva and 
other gods. Two miles down the Ganga from 
Brahmakund is Dakshaghat, the spot where 
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Sati (Parvati) unable to bear the insult 
which her father Daksha meted out to her 
husband Shiva dropped down dead. What 
exemplar of chastity Sati is ! Her heart 
stopped to see her husband’s insult. And at 
that spot again, Shiva punished Daksha for 
his misdemeanour with a final punishment. 
This Dakshaghat is specially sacred and 
inspiring to Hindu women, who gathered 
in their thousands on a Monday morning in 
the Kumbha season to recapture and relive 
the chaste life of Sati and to enrich them- 
selves by that spiritual experience. A few 
miles to the west of Brahmakund is a hill 
where tradition says Hanuman was born. 
Then again is the famous Rishikesh, the seat 
of many Sadhus, nearly twenty-two miles up 
the Ganga in the Himalayas. Round Rishi- 
kesh repose many a spot that declare divine 
associations with the life of Sri Rama and 
Lakshmana and the other brothers, as also 
the Pandava brothers. 

The bath in the Brahmakund over, the 
next great event of the day was the proces- 
sion of the Sadhus from their 1 respective 
Akharas to the Brahmakund for the 
auspicious Kumbha bath. There are nearly 
ten Akharas in Hard war and all of them 
take out processions with all their parapher- 
nalia and splendour. Akharas are Maths 
belonging to the various orders of Hindu 
monks, both ancient and modern. There 
are, for instance, the Niranjani and Nirvani 
Akharas, which belong to the Puri order of 
monks. Sri Shankaracharya created the ten 
orders of monks, the Dashnaml-Sampradaya 
of which the Puri is one. The Puris belong 
to the Joshi Math established by Shankara- 
cliarya near Badri in the Himalayas. Then 
again there are the Udasi Akharas which 
belong to the Nanak persuasion. The other 
Akharas which took out processions on that 
day where the Juna, which had hundreds of 
women Sanyasinis, the Bara-Udasi, the 
Chhota-Udasi, the Nirmali, and so on. The 
Vairagis who are Vaishnavites also took out 
their procession. 

5 



Each Akhara was given specific timings 
to take out its procession and to return. I 
was one in the Nirvani procession and we 
started at 2 p.m. Excepting the guards and 
the other paraphernalia attached to the 
Akhara, only monks were allowed in the 

procession. A strict priority of place for the 

* 

various units that comprised the procession 
was kept up and the procession marched in 
a phalanx of two. First came the mounted 
guards on horseback, in khaki uniform. 
Then came elephants carrying on their backs 
in decorated thrones some important mem- 
bers of the Akhara. The. band came next 
and then the Mandaleeshwars, who are the 
chief monks of the Akhara. The Mandalee- 
shw r ars were moving in cars. Our procession 
had four of them — Swami Krishnananda Puri, 
Swami Bhagavatananda Puri, Swami Mahesh- 
warananda Puri, Swami Paramananda Puri. 
They looked so serene and majestic. Behind 
the Mandaleeshwars came the ‘office-bearers* 
of the Akhara, young men dressed in spotless 
yellow, carrying on their shoulders the special 
colourful insignia of the Akhara, which 
consisted in long w 7 ooden poles with silken 
tassels at the end. silver-embroidered staffs 
and some other emblems with the swastika. 
Next in order came the Nagas, the naked 
Sadhus, nearly five hundred of them, and 
behind the Nagas marched other Sanyasins 
belonging to other orders, sny the Rama- 
krishna Mission. It was a colourful and 
elevating scene : a three-furlong-long proces- 
sion moving slowly in august steps along a 
route of four miles, with thousands of men 

and women sitting packed on both sides of 

# 

the route. These people were there for hours, 
exposed to the hot sun, not knowing hunger 
or thirst, waiting to have a / Darshan of the 
Sadhus. Often from a thousand throats 

" 4 

went up the cry, ‘Om namah Parvati pat aye 
Hara liar a’ ‘ Ganga Mdyi ki Jai * , ‘Sanatan 
Dharma ki Jai 9 ‘Sadhu Sajjanom, hi Jai*. 

What had brought these devotees from 
long distances and what were they asking 
for ? A hunger which food and drink can 
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never appease was blazing in them and this 
hunger had brought them to the Mela from 
great distances, through hardships of travel 
and through poverty. India's great ‘hunger’ 
blazed in them and had impelled them, the 
hunger for Religion ! 

It was nearly four-thirty when the proces- 
sion reached the Brahraakund. The Brahma- 
kund which was a sheet of human heads that 
morning lay peacefully in lonely grandeur 
then. It was kept vacant and waiting for 
the Sadhus and at that time none except the 
Sadhus of that procession were allowed to 
take bath. There were thousands of devotees 
waiting on both the banks of the Ganga to 
take their dip soon after the Sadhus’ touch 
and the auspiciousness of the hour made 
the Ganga doubly sacred. 

The processionists had a very refreshing 
plunge in the Brahmakund and were soon on 
their homeward march by a slightly different 
route. There again on both sides of the route 
were assembled large masses of devoted 
humanity eagerly waiting for the Darshan 
of the Sadhus after the holy bath. On the 
road we found coins offered to the Sadhus 
by the devotees mingling with the dust as 
though to bring home to the Sadhus the great 
realization of Sri Ramakrishna that to the 
Sadhu mud and money are the same. 

The third great event of the day was the 
offering of A rati to Ganga at the Brahmakund. 
As the day approaches dusk nearly half of 
Hardwar gathers on the edge of the Brahma- 
kund to offer and to witness the Arati to the 
Ganga. In improvised leaf-saucers flowers 
are arranged in concentric circles and in the 
centre is placed a lighted wick. Over the 
flowing Ganga this is waved a number of times 
and then it is allowed to float down the river. 
What an artistic way of offering Arati to a 
flowing river- god dess ! And then in a 
moment the heaving bosom of Ganga is 

covered with hundreds of such moving lights. 

* * * 

The Mela moves on and the variegated 

* 

religious humanity that is Hardwar continues 



to be gay in the thought of Hara, the God of 
gods. When the heart and mind of India 
were wrenched by the communal tragedy 
and its after-effects, it was a great relief to 
see a couple of millions gathered together and 
attuned to one holy thought. Here was proof, 
if proof is required, that India’s heart and 
soul are in religion, that India can forget ail 
her troubles and think of God. The worst 
affected provinces after partition are the 
Punjab and Bengal, and in the crowd at 
Hardwar I found that the most represented 
provinces were these two. Are they trying 
to forget their miseries in the thought of God ? 
But then, how many can do that ? India has 
some nerve-centres where from time to time 
the blood of her religion and spirituality 
collects in abundance to get transfused 
through the whole body. Hardwar is such a 
nerve-centre of India’s spirituality and the 
Kumbha-Mela is an occasion for the 
transfusion of fresh spiritual blood. 

Imagine the coldest of nights in North 
India and the cruel cold blast blowing. On 
the eastern side of the Ganga, in the Vairagi 
colony, were assembled nearly ten thousand 
Vairagis with no roof over their heads and 
with no more clothing on their bodies than 
the sacred ashes and their Kaupins, all attuned 
to the one thought of Lord Krishna. How 
easy to say that all these have blinked life’s 
problems, without knowing what a remark- 
able record of renunciation lies at the back 
of their lives ! I had occasion to meet a 
Vairagi and in the course of our talk I found 
that he was English-educated. Later on. I 
gathered from a reliable source that that 
particular Vairagi had been a flight-lieutenant 
iri India’s Air Force and had fought in 
important campaigns. The call of God came 
to him all of a sudden and he threw every- 
thing to the winds and took up the cross of 
renunciation. How many such stories of 
steep renunciation lay behind the lives of 
those Vairagis ? Who knows ? 

I was at Hardwar between the second 
and the third Brians of the Kumbha-Mela and 
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the month was packed with ‘varieties of 
religious experience’. Hard war appeared an 
extensive flower-garden where the fragrance 
of human lives opened by the touch of religion, 
drawing in hundreds the devotee-bees. 
Sometimes I visited the Vairagi camps where 
in every tent the day began very early with 
worship, prayer, and Bhajans. Then follow- 
ed exposition jof .scriptures by a Babaji over 
a loud-speaker and often the voice of one 
loudspeaker jammed against that of a second 
and a third. In the evening the day was 
rounded off by a sumptuous feast of sweets 
to all the assembled devotees. 

In the Mela grounds on the Rori island 
to the east of the Ganga, it was a picture 
slightly different. Something like .an ex- 
hibition* was on, affording all sorts of diver- 
sions to the pilgrims. But large spaces were 
occupied by the numerous religious and socio- 
religious organizations in India, the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, 
the Bharat Sevashram Sangha, the Gaudiya 
Math, and so on. In all their tents Bhajans 
and religious lectures drew audiences. There 
was no end to religious enthusiasm. 

Another very interesting and profitable 
feature of the Mela was the many Bhandaras 
(feasts) the local Akbaras arranged for the 
Sadhus and pilgrims. Sometimes it was 
exclusively for the Sadhus and at other times 

both for Sadhus and devotees, and the 

% 

number ranged between 2,500 and 3,000. 

There was no end to the sweets in the feasts. 

And often when the Bhandara was coming 

to a close it was a grand sight to see a Sadhu 

bursting out in musical enthusiasm and 

entertaining the assembly by a rendering 

of a stanza from Bhartrihari’s Vairdgya 

Shatakn (a centum on renunciation) where 

the vanity of human wishes is dwelt upon. 

* * * 

This picture of the Kumbha-Mela cannot 

* 

be complete without a mention of how the 
Ramakrishna Mission canalized the devotion 
of a part of the Mela crowd into a correct 
understanding and appreciation of modem 



India’s spiritual luminaries, Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. The Mission 
branch at Kankhal availed of the opportunity 
to celebrate the birthdays of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda and a good 

number was drawn to the functions. The 

■ 

most pronounced and refreshing feature of 
the celebrations was the presence of all the 
Mandaleeshwars, the top-ranking monks of 
the Akharas. There was a time when the 
ocean-crossing and other ‘modern’ habits of 
Swami Vivekananda were looked upon as 
incorrigible v heterodoxy by the orthodox 
Mandaleeshwars. But today in their eyes 
all those so-called un-Hindu habits found 
meaning as the aggressive Hinduism of Swami 
Vivekananda that took America by storm. 
The Mandaleeshwars, one after another, 
paid glowing tributes to the ‘foreign work’ of 
Swami Vivekananda and' his services to 
Hindu Sanatana Dharma in the West. Some 
of them even went to the extent of calling 
him a new Avatara of Hinduism, one who 
felt the need of irrigating foreign fields with 
the waters of Hindu thought. Sri Rama- 
krishna, of course, was to all of them a modern 

Hindu Rishi. 

* * * 

The Mela over, I was on a very crowded 
train that was taking the Mela pilgrims 
homeward. When the train came to a point 
from where a last glimpse of Hardwar and 
Ganga could be had, the women in my com- 
partment were visibly moved : The pangs of 
separation were wrenching their hearts and 
many put their heads out of the window to 
get a last lingering look of Ganga May! and 
Hardwar. And when the train steamed off 
there was a void in their faces. But opposite 
me sat two young friends discussing a difficult 
point. One of them could not reconcile him- 
self to such manifestations of religion on a 
mass scale, as a herd-instinct. To him such 
expressions of devotion as the nakedness of 
the Nagas, the austerity of the Vairagis as 
also the Tapas of those men who lay on 
spikes and stood on one leg or on the head 
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seemed either atrocious or at best wasted. 
To these doubts the answers of the other 
friend seemed convincing. 

He said : ‘Don’t you see that more than 

half of the crowd belong to the lower middle 
class ? And they have come spending their 
precious earnings of months to seek ,a solace 
which they cannot have for years and years, 
a solace which will not wear away with time. 
And don’t you see from their faces how en- 
riched they go home ? I wish you could look 
at it from their angle ; these thousands go 
home with their religious hunger .appeased, 
having successfully attempted to recapture 
and relive the ancient sacredness of India in 
their own humble way. And then about 
those weird expressions of devotion. All 
expressions are bound to be imperfect. Let 
us try to look at it in a way that will do 
justice to those practising aspirants and 
good to ourselves. Are they not stretching 



out their hands in their own way to get at 
the Infinite ? Through these expressions, 
imperfect perhaps, India’s spirituality peeps 
out.’ 

My mind immediately flew to that scene 
on the procession route : thousands of women 
sitting for hours bathed in sunshine and dust, 
just to have a Darshan of the Sadhus. They 
have come to feed a hunger that no food and 
drink can appease, the ancient great hunger 
of India for Religion. And they return home 
with their hearts and souls full. The question 
naturally posed before me : Today many 

things are changing ; India is changing. But 
will India’s eternal hunger and the food that 
appeases that hunger change ? No, came the 
answer from within. Fundamental instincts 
cannot change. The hunger of the ancients 
blazes in us even today and it is only the same 
food that can appease it. The more things 
change, the more are they the same. 



MEANING OF CHITTA IN PATANJALPS YOGA 

By Anil Kumar Baner.jee 



A careful study of^the Yoga Sutms reveals 
that the whole system of Patanjali rests on 
the fundamental concept of Chitta. Chitta 
is said to have various modifications ; and 
Yoga itself is defined as the cessation of them 
all (Chittavrittinirodha) . With the Saiikhya 
metaphysics, Patanjali maintains that the 
root cause of the world and suffering is a 
false identification of Chitta with Purusha ; 
and liberation comes when they are realized 
as separate. The whole system of Patanjali 
is in this way a treatise to demonstrate that 
Chitta and the Purusha are in no way identi- 
cal ; and that this knowledge can be achieved 
through a practice of certain disciplines of 
body and mind. So, in order to have a pro- 
per understanding of the system, it seems 
necessary for us to have first a clear idea of 



what Patanjali exactly means by Chitta. It 
is interesting to note that the term is scarcely 
given any definition either by Patanjali him- 
self or by his commentators. Vachaspati 1 
and Nagesha , 2 however, have given a defini- 
tion, but that in a casual wav and in one sen- 
tence only, after which they never take up 
the question anywhere else. We therefore 
cannot expect to get a ready-made and clear- 
cut idea of its meaning. Throughout the 
whole system, the term Chitta is used in the 
majority of cases as part of a compound word. 
What we have to do then is to analyse the 
compound words and link up the common 
elements in them. Our method thus will be 

1 Yoga Sutra , I. 1. 

2 Ibid., IV. 10. 
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deductive. The two main compound words 
and, in a sense, the two conceptions over and 
above that of Chitta on which the Yoga 
philosophy rests, are * Chitta- Vr it ti and Chitta- 
Bhumi. We shall begin with these two 
words . 

'Chjtta-Vritti peans the modifications that 

9 • 

the _Chitt& undergoes when an object is 
presented before it. Chitta is said to assume 
the shape and form of that object. As there 
are innumerable objects, so also the Vrittis 

can be innumerable. But for the sake of 

• • 

convenience they are classified under five 
heads, on the basis of their common character- 
istics. They are: 3 (1) Pramana which in- 
cludes (a) . Pratyaksha, (b) Anumana, 
(c) Agama ; (?) Viparyaya ; (3) Vikalpa ; 

(4) Nidra ; (5) Smriti. When the Chitta 

is affected by some external object, through 
the sense-organs, we have a Pratyaksha 
Jnana or perception. This Pratyaksha again 
has its own stages of development of gradual 
transformation from .an indeterminate to a 
determinate state of awareness. At the first 
stage of its contact with an object, the Chitta 
perceives without understanding its nature 
or its relation to other objects, that is, the 
particular features of the object are not 
noticed. It is the awareness only of an 
externality — the ‘that’ without the Svh.at’ as 
Bradley would have us say. At the second 
stage, through the exercise of mental analysis 
(Vikalpa) and synthesis (Sankalpa), the 
object is perceived as possessing a definite 
nature, 4 and the Chitta has a determinate 
perception. In the third stage, the Chitta has 
developed not only a sense of externality 
but that of .an intemality, or a sense of T — 
the experiencing ego as against the external 
object. 

In the case of Anumana. the modification 
takes place in a different way. Here the main 
mediator between the object and the Chitta 
is not the senses but intellect, and the process 
of modification 5s' based on the law of concomi- 

s ibid., t e. 

4 Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. % Page 298. 
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tance. Getting an idea of effect from the 
perception of cause, as from cloud to rain, 
or vice versa . , is an instance of Anumana. But 
when the object is not in the field of direct 
perception, and since an experience of it 
depends on inference, either from cause to 
effect or from effect to cause, it is natural that 
its knowledge cannot be of its particular 
details, but of a generalized notion alone. 
Chitta, therefore, is modified in Anumana 
with reference to a concept of an object. 5 
Agama or testimony implies the meaning of 
an object as denoted by the utterances of 

some reliable authority. The fact of ‘meaning’ 

* 

is important here. Something is suggested 
by the Veda for instance,- and we at once 
believe in its truth without hesitation. If we 
analyse the phenomenon of this ready accep- 
tance of the suggestion as true, it will be seen 
that even such an acceptance is not of the 
utterances as such, but of the meaning in 
the form of certain ideas, views, images, or 
awareness of certain facts signified by the 
suggestive utterances. The main point is 

1 * 

that even these ideas and views generate 
certain experiences in the mind. 

Viparyaya is an erroneous idea which is 
not true to the nature of the object. It is 
said to be due to some defect in the Chitta. 0 
Whatever may be the cause of this defect, 
and whatever may be the nature of the 
knowledge that it gives rise to, valid or noil- 
valid, the point is that after all it produces 
some sort of experience. There is' a stimulus, 
there is an excitement in the organism as a 
whole through its various faculties such as 
sense-organs, Manas, Buddhi, Ahamkara. etc., 
and there is a unified experience. Vikalpa 
arises out of such a combination of words 
that has no positive fact corresponding to it. 
For example, each of the words Shasha (hare) 
and Vishana (horn) has a distinct meaning 
and a corresponding object of its own. But 
when we combine them, together and say 
Shasha-Vishana, it becomes meaningless 

5 V yasa-BhAshya, I. 7 and Bhdsvati to it. 

0 Bhdsvati, I. 8. 




